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and not necessarily always at command, but supporting and surrounding 
the consciously known facts, which thus attain a firmer reality and a 
richer significance. 

The selections in the volume under notice cover a period of time ex- 
tending from the voyages of the Norsemen to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It goes without saying that these excerpts have no small 
informational value. What is best worth observing, perhaps, is that their 
human interest has been fully conserved. The editor has kept in mind 
that pupils of the high-school age, for whom the book is primarily in- 
tended, are but little interested in constitutional documents. He has 
drawn his extracts largely from the journals or letters of persons eon- 
temporary with the events described and from books of travel. In the 
instructive treatment of all manner of topics — political, industrial, social, 
educational, religious — there is room for much that is picturesque and 
amusing. What could be more diverting than this account, from Hak- 
luyt, of an Englishman's first encounter with the mosquitoes of Vera 
Cruz? "This town is inclined to many kinds of diseases, by reason of 
the great heat, and a certain gnat or fly which they call a mosquito, which 
biteth both men and women in their sleep; and as soon as they are bitten, 
incontinently the flesh swelleth, as though they had been bitten by a venom- 
ous worm." Humor that arises naturally out of a serious matter does 
not come amiss. Amid much discussion of questions pertaining to the First 
Continental Congress, we find in a letter of John Adams's this caustic 
comment : " I believe if it was moved and seconded that we should come 
to a resolution that three and two make five, we should be entertained 
with logic and rhetoric, law, history, politics, and mathematics, and then — 
we should pass the resolution unanimously in the affirmative." Whoever 
has read this letter is in the less danger of supposing that the great acts 
of history were performed, as Colonel Higginson says, by mere " dignified 
machines." One is glad also that among the selections is included the 
letter home of that ingenuous Princeton Freshman, P. Fithian (1700), who 
told how " every student must rise in the morning at farthest by half an 
hour after five," to study an hour before breakfast by candle-light, and 
concluded with the words : " I am, through divine goodness, very well, 
and more reconciled to rising in the Morning so early than at first." On 
the whole, Professor James's volume succeeds in being adequately in- 
structive and interesting. 



The Wine Press. By Alfred Notes. New York : Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1914. 

The immediate effect of reading The Wine Press is overwhelming. No 
one could doubt that a poet gifted with Mr. Noyes's vigor of imagination 
and originality of speech, once inspired with a fervent hatred of war and 
all that war means, would be able to startle and horrify us as successfully 
as he has charmed us in the past. But the rushing energy of this poem, its 
absorbing intensity, are surprising — far greater than one would have 
anticipated. In his whole-souled and fiery attack, the poet makes all the 
resources of his varied art subserve his one purpose. Poetic realizations 
of beauty, tenderness, and high ideals are used to deepen the ultimate 
horror of the thing. Mr. Noyes even drives his point in with a kind of 
satirical doggerel, such as Kipling used in "The Vampire" — 
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Around a shining table sat 

Five men in black tail-coats; 
And, what their sin was, none could say; 
For each was honest after his way 
(Tho' there are sheep, and armament firms, 

With all that this "connotes"). 

In the same poem are bits of lyric tenderness, such as the peasant 
woman's lullaby: 

Sleep, little blue pigeon, 

Sleep on my breast, 
Sleep while the stars shine 
Sleep, while the big pine 
Eocks with the white moon 

Over your nest. 

Human feeling and the beauty of nature are warmly interfused in the 
description of nightfall as seen by the young Balkan peasant on the eve 
of his departure for the war: 

Then, like a cottage casement, far away, 

A star thrilled in a pale green space of sky; 
And then, like stars, with tiny ray on ray, 

He saw the homely village lights reply: 

And earth and sky were mingled in one night, 
And all that vast dissolving pageantry 

Drew to those quintessential points of light, 

Still as the windless candles in a shrine, 
Significant in the depth as in the height. 

By way of contrast, the sheer ghastliness, the awful materialism of war, 
which reminds us that no law of nature protects our bodies from the vilest 
outrages, finds expression in lines like these: 

Slaughter! Slaughter! Slaughter! 

The cold machines whirred on. 
And strange things crawled among the wheat 
With entrails dragging round their feet, 
And over the foul red shambles 

A fearful sunlight shone. 

It is surprising that all this should flow from one pen. Mr. Nbyes has 
forged out of his art a weapon to serve his cause. His poem does what no 
prose could do so well : it breaks up that persistent illusion of the common- 
place which has almost transformed the thought of war into a familiar 
household thing. 

One would not wish to apply as a test of the poem's worth the canon 
of that good taste which " censors our news." Mr. Noyes's fervor is not 
too great for his theme; his images are doubtless justified by facts; and 
surely literature should carry a living message. That The Wine Press is 
a passionate plea for peace in no way debars it from being great literature; 
rather, the contrary is the case. But what is permissible and effective in 
a passionate plea may not partake of the quality of great literature. In 
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such a tragedy as this we feel that the sacred things of love and home 
must be made supremely beautiful, their utter and vile desecration su- 
premely terrible, and that if supreme beauty or supreme terror be lacking, 
these themes had better be left alone. To some readers, perhaps, The Wine 
Press will seem effective, but not great — to fall short of greatness because 
in its effectiveness it comes so near to being intolerable. But no criticism 
could be right which doomed this striking poem to insignificance. Work 
of genius or not, the thing is big and thought-compelling. 



English Travelers op the Renaissance. By Clare Howard. New 
York: John Lane Company, 1914. 

Miss Howard has made good use of her rather diffuse and scattering 
sources, and has produced a book of deftly woven quaintness, which is also 
not a little informing as to the manners and spirit of the age with which it 
deals. Certainly the books written for the guidance and instruction of 
travelers during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries make better 
reading than do their modern representatives the guide-books. Their 
authors seem to have taken into consideration everything from the salva- 
tion of a man's soul to the most approved method of wrangling with inn- 
keepers. The earliest of the motives that gave to travel the dignity of a 
noble undertaking was religious. One of the first books printed in Eng- 
land, we are told, was Informacon for Pylgrymes unto the Holy Lande, 
by Wynkin de Worde. In this interesting treatise the pilgrim is advised to 
take with him two barrels of wine ; " for yf ye wolde geve xx dukates for a 
barrel ye shall none have after that ye passe moche Venyse." A further 
list of necessary baggage, including a half-dozen live chickens and a bushel 
of " myle sede " with which to feed them, shows that not all pilgrims were 
by any means indifferent to good living, while it makes us feel that by 
comparison arctic explorers travel light. Later the religious motive was 
superseded by the desire for learning and converse with learned men, and 
this in turn gave way to that desire for foreign culture, as productive of 
worldly wisdom and personal force, which prevailed exceedingly in the 
time of Elizabeth. The Elizabethan traveler was of heroic temper, not to 
be despised in his determination to become a " complete person " and to 
serve the state; but times changed and standards were lowered. By 1616 
it was said of France that " unto no other countrie, so much as unto this, 
doth swarme and flow yearly from all Christian nations, such a multitude, 
and concourse of young Gentlemen, Merchants, and other sorts of men." 
They came no longer for mental improvement, but rather to attend the 
" academies," where one learned to fence, to dance, and to " ride the great 
horse." Perhaps there is a lesson for the times in the melancholy case of 
Sir Henry Bowyer, who in his anxiety to keep up with the latest fashions 
practised dancing so violently that he died of the exertion. The Restora- 
tion naturally gave new vogue to the notion of polishing oneself by 
foreign travel. Sir Thomas Browne's constant advice to his son, " Shun 
pudor rustkus," gives the note of the time. But, Italy and Germany being 
now thrown open to travelers, the Grand Tour became possible, and travel 
took the form of modern sight-seeing rather than that of residence abroad 
for the sake of practice in foreign languages and arts. Travelers began to 
" do " the " principal points of interests," we gather. Let us not laud too 



